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RADICAL DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. Ill' 

PRECOCIOUS INFANCY AND YOUTH 

THE Legislative Assembly was moribund already when on 
September 19, 1792, with unseemly haste it notified 
those delegates to the Convention who were already in 
Paris that they were to meet the very next day. The country 
members had not yet reached the capital in any substantial 
number, and of the 749 elected members only 371 were present 
at the Tuileries on the afternoon of the 20th. This was of 
course a minority, and equally of course those who composed 
it were largely members of the city faction, strongly disposed 
to extreme radical measures. Yet as soon as the doors were 
closed and voting began, the unexpected occurred. Of those 
actually present only 253, about a third of the total member- 
ship, voted for the presiding officer, who was elected by 235 
votes. This was Petion, the well-known martyr to his anti- 
royalist opinions. Six secretaries, Condorcet, Brissot, Rabaut- 
St.-Etienne, Vergniaud, Lasource and Camus, were chosen by a 
somewhat larger vote, and these were nearly all moderate men, 
opposed to Marat, Robespierre and the Paris radicals. The ex- 
piring Legislative hailed the Convention next day, on surrender- 
ing to it the hall of the riding school for its sessions, as posses- 
sing boundless powers to establish free popular government. 
Petion replied that the existing constitution was no longer an 
object of superstition and that the nation desired to place its 
rights on a broader, firmer basis. The Convention was to as- 
sure the destinies of a great people and of the world entire. 
Manuel mounted the platform to salute it as an assembly of 
philosophers, occupied in preparing happiness for the whoie 
world. 

It is hard to be just when considering the genius of any for- 
eign people. We have seen how vague, irregular and confused 

1 See Political Science Quarterly, XVII, 631-649; XVIII, 238-255. 
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were the ideas of the electoral assemblies ; it is amazing to note 
such language in the first public session of the Convention. Its 
members considered themselves the final arbiters of their own 
duties, exactly as the members of the Constituent in 1 789 had 
enlarged the interpretation of their mandates according to their 
ever-changing convictions. The Constituent and the Conven- 
tion were both composed, not of English or Americans, but of 
Frenchmen, whose typical character ever remains utterly enig- 
matical to us. Yet the latter of the two assemblies had a solid, 
matter-of-fact reason for its conduct which the former had not. 
The battle of Valmy was fought and won by the French on 
September 20. 

The circumstances of that skirmish were enough to intoxi- 
cate stronger heads than those of French philosophers. The 
braggart manifesto published to Europe by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had infuriated France. But that inflexible representative 
of order, tradition and style in military affairs had apparently 
justified his self-confidence. France had been successfully in- 
vaded, Longwy and Verdun had fallen, Thionville was invested. 
According to the rules of war for invasion it seemed best to 
make a detour from the direct line to Paris by way of Chalons, 
and so Brunswick turned aside toward Valmy. There was 
stationed Kellermann's division of ragamuffins, tatterdemalions, 
breechesless plebeians. Of these there were 36,000 who stood 
in line against the 34,000 slow-moving, cautious Prussians, 
serried in array. The French general was nothing daunted by 
his manifest deficiencies in uniforms, equipments and para- 
phernalia. He was a prophet of the new dispensation, and his 
fire had infected his ranks with the new gospel of revolution. 
He had not merely dispelled all gloom over the late reverses, 
he had inspired his men to valor bordering on phrenzy. It was 
with the old "French fury," then as everfamous, that the rude 
defenders rushed on the invaders. There was but one clash, 
and that one clash, scarcely more than a single cannonade, was 
ample. The terrified Prussians broke and ran like sheep ; their 
objective point was home and they could not be rallied until 
they crossed the border. Goethe expressed the whole matter 
in a pregnant sentence : he said that it was a new era when 
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revolutionary France could defy Europe. Of this fact the Con- 
vention did not yet know certainly on September 20, but it 
already felt the assurance of victory, for rumor travels fast. 

Besides this justification of the Convention we must recall 
Taine's protest against Carlyle, who, he said, judged both Vol- 
taire and the Revolution unjustly because he understood neither 
French thought nor French behavior. 

Generosity and enthusiasm abounded in France as well as in England ; 
acknowledge them under a form which is not English. These men 
were devoted to abstract truth as the Puritan to divine truth ; they fol- 
lowed philosophy as the Puritan followed religion ; they had for their 
aim universal salvation as the Puritan had individual salvation. They 
fought against evil in society as the Puritan fought it in the soul. They 
were generous as the Puritans were virtuous. They had, like them, a 
heroism , but sympathetic , sociable , ready to proselytize, which reformed 
Europe while that of the English only served England. ' 

The president of the Convention — was he the president of 
France, the new executive? The point was made with the sug- 
gestion that he be lodged in the Tuileries. But the idea 
smacked of royalty and one delegate in combating it spoke of 
organizing " the republic." Danton saw his opportunity and, 
denouncing the ideas of dictatorships and triumvirates as phan- 
tom nonsense, declared that the coming constitution must in 
proof thereof be submitted to the existing primaries. The 
Convention formally declared by vote that the constitution 
should be submitted to the primary assemblies of the people 
and that it should protect all rights of property and persons. 
If the first of these resolutions were to stand, royalty could be 
abolished only by popular vote. Arrangements were made for 
enforcing and administering those laws about which there was 
no question, and the session of the 21st was about to be closed 
when Collot d'Herbois with impassioned words declared that 
without extreme danger to the state there could be no delay in 
abolishing royalty. 

The proposition was received with a sudden effervescence and 
tremendous applause. There was but one firm voice of opposi- 

'Taine, History of English Literature, translated by H. van Laun, II, 604. 
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tion, that of Quinette, who asserted that it was the duty of the 
Convention merely to frame a new constitution alternative to 
the old royalistic one and leave the people to choose. It was 
an ecclesiastic, the impassioned Gregoire, who rekindled the 
flames of republican enthusiasm. For three years his soul had 
been harrowed by the utter and terrible disintegration of society, 
consequent upon irreligious and religious fanaticism. A pas- 
sionate apostle of religious liberty, he had noted the use to 
which the ultramontanes had put a king in stirring up religious 
strife. A constitutionalist and at heart a Jansenist, he saw that 
the democracy in religion set up by the civil constitution was 
ancillary to political democracy. He sprang therefore to the 
rostrum and with blasting scorn denounced royalty as a fraud, 
responsible for all the country's woes. Kings, he said, are in 
the realm of morals what monsters are in that of nature. He 
swept the house from its state of hesitancy, and before it ad- 
journed the Convention " declared and decreed " the abolition 
of royalty. 

The decision was at once sent everywhere by special envoys, 
empowered to make solemn publication of the formal act in every 
municipality. A subsidiary measure aiming to secure popular 
endorsement was lost ; but in Paris at least the public enthusiasm 
was intense. What a bare majority, perhaps, of the Convention 
had decreed under a sudden impulse thus settled the destiny of 
France. Hurrah for equality ! was the shout which filled the 
riding-school, and the street re-echoed it until Paris was in a 
wild revel of joy. The populace took for granted what the 
deputies did not, that abolition of royalty was equivalent to the 
establishment of a republic. To the cry of Hurrah for equality ! 
they added Hurrah for the republic ! In the style of the age, 
several officials both of neighboring departments and of a few 
of the Paris wards presented themselves at the bar of the Con- 
vention to exhibit their enthusiasm. On the evening of Sep- 
tember 2 1 they repeated in the hall what without was all abroad, 
vows of loyalty to the republic. Thus encouraged, members of 
the executive committee first and other deputies later repeated 
the word. Still there was no formal action. 

The fateful step was taken next morning, but even then it 
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was not an open enthusiastic proclamation of the republic. It 
was a step of indirection, irregular and tentative: Billaud- 
Varenne moved to date hereafter from the day before, the 
2 1st, as the first year of the French republic, instead of dating 
from the fall of the Bastille and as the fourth year of liberty. 
There was a short, dull discussion, and finally, after the 20th had 
been substituted for the 2 1 st — a change for which no reason is 
given in the minutes — the motion was carried. The Convention 
felt itself to be acting under the force of necessity, and the same 
pressure weighed upon it when, on the 25th, it declared the re- 
public to be one and indivisible. The phrase was neither bom- 
bastic nor defiant: it was chosen to calm the rumors of the 
street. The French republic was not to rehabilitate the hated 
notion of federation, but was to express the national unity as a 
mutilated royalty had utterly failed to do. 

It would not be difficult to draw a parallel between the 
declaration of the republic by the French Convention and the 
declaration of independence by the American Congress, since 
both were the consequences of like processes, not of general 
national evolution but of purposive impulses given by a very 
few men. The culmination of this procedure was the same in 
both cases ; the masses in every part of the land received the 
news coldly and with indifference. Even the Jacobin society 
was impassive : its minutes do not bear the new date until Sep- 
tember 24th. Yet as time passed and men reflected, the news 
in both cases affected the people in the same way. Both the 
necessity and the possibilities of the action were understood, 
and the number of adherents grew greater just in proportion as 
the facts grew clearer. There was at first some demurring, but 
there were no protests ; and finally there was a general accept- 
ance, not merely of a thing that was done, but of an act that was 
expedient as well as necessary. 

This final result was in a measure due to the national armies. 
By universal testimony the republican idea was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by officers and men in every army corps ; the soldiers 
were no longer mercenaries but citizens ; and their reflex influ- 
ence in civil life was enormous if not decisive, for now France 
had no other hope for safety than in its sons. It was rather a 
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novel idea to the men in line that they were to fight no longer 
in formal battles for a king, a royal standard and a tradition ; 
that instead they were to struggle to the death for a cause. 
The missionary zeal for the cause was sufficient for some, but 
the plain soldiers translated the word into action — the defense of 
their homes, their women, their children, their nation and their 
republic. At Valmy they had sung the p* ira, the song impro- 
vised to the famous refrain of Franklin during the dark days of 
the American cause ; henceforth the military chant was both 
French and republican, the Marseillaise. Their crowning ex- 
ploit had been a victory of patriots ; their spirits rose as their 
blood coursed red in their veins with exultation at the thought 
of routed, disheartened and flying foes, at the vision of France 
purged of royal invaders. 

It is claimed with great insistence that the Convention should 
be judged primarily from what it intended to do and not from 
what it actually did. Further it is claimed that what it intended 
to do is clearly set forth in the constitution of 1793. Neither 
of these claims will bear examination : there is no evidence that 
the Convention hoped to establish constitutional government at 
all. To have done so would have been an abdication of its 
power; for it was representative of a minority of French citi- 
zens, and probably the majority of that minority would not have 
adhered to the extreme principles exhibited in its charter. 
Then, too, when the chance, rare though it was, was offered to 
put those principles into execution, they were totally forgotten 
and something quite different was done. Party strife was so 
savage within the membership of the Convention that party 
tactics obscured all devotion to principle. For instance : the 
earliest acts declared that no law could be valid without refer- 
ence to the people ; yet royalty was abolished without a serious 
thought of such a procedure. The plea was urgency in the face 
of the enemy; it was that very urgency which had brought 
the usurping body into existence. 

The truth is that at the outset every one knew that the coun- 
try party outnumbered the city party. Therefore, instead of 
proceeding at once to constitutional revision, action was post- 
poned for three weeks. It was on October 11, 1792, that a 
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committee on the constitution was appointed, and that committee 
was composed of three Jacobins to six Girondins : Danton, 
Barere and Condorcet of the former party ; Sieyes, Tom Paine, 
Brissot (replaced by Barbaroux), Petion, Vergniaud and Gen- 
sonne of the latter. It did not get to work until, a week later, 
on the 19th, it appealed formally to the nation for ideas. 
Neither the public nor the Convention showed any interest 
whatsoever ; and Robespierre thought a slight modification of 
the existing constitution would do. Nevertheless the Jacobins 
began to consult their affiliated societies in the departments. 
At last Condorcet, who was neither quite Jacobin nor quite 
Girondin, was delegated to draw up a suggestion. There is no 
evidence that his committee either advised with him or debated 
the various provisions at all seriously. He indicated in his re- 
port that there had been some discussion, but it was not very 
extended. All of the committee except Danton signed his 
draft for the new charter. 

Condorcet's outline was exactly what Robespierre proposed, 
a revision of the latest constitution. But it was a thorough re- 
vision. The only sovereign was the nation as represented by 
universal manhood suffrage. There was to be a single legisla- 
tive chamber, with one deputy for every 50,000 souls. The 
executive was an executive council or ministry of seven mem- 
bers, each to preside in turn for a fortnight. All officials with- 
out exception were to be elected. The machinery of nomina- 
tion was by popular vote, the ballots to be counted by the de- 
partmental authorities in order to determine the three highest 
favorites of the people as candidates for each office to be filled. 
From these three the primary assemblies were to select one for 
each place. The most important administrative provision was 
that for new municipalities. Each department was to be sub- 
divided into large communes, so delimited that the capital town 
should not be distant more than two leagues and a half from the 
remotest dwelling of the commune ; and each such commune 
was to be divided into municipal wards and primary assemblies, 
enough in number to furnish twelve aldermen and a mayor. 
Besides, each ward was to have a delegate in the general coun- 
cil of the commune. The former body was designed, it appears, 
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for the care of local or cantonal affairs, the latter for that of 
communal matters. Each department had a council of eighteen 
members, from whom four were chosen as a directorate ; with 
the council was associated a representative of the central gov- 
ernment selected by it from among the departmental officials. 
As had been suggested, provision was made for the reference 
of all legislation to popular vote, and every citizen who com- 
manded fifty votes could propose legislation through his pri- 
mary assembly. The propagandist idea was endorsed, since the 
republic would annex any land whose people freely and under 
no compulsion expressed a desire for incorporation with France. 
The paper contains the minutest regulations to guarantee the 
freedom of the press and the exercise of civil liberty. Finally, 
the most remarkable and important provision is for the complete 
disestablishment of the church and entire religious liberty. 
" Every man is free in the exercise of his worship " was the 
terse section in the declaration of rights. 

The Convention debated the provisions of this paper at 
intervals for some months. From beginning to end the debates 
were shallow and insincere. They are interesting, however, for 
two reasons : first, as an exhibition of party tactics whereby the 
two factions of Girondins and Jacobins revealed their respective 
policies and became enemies to the death, republican as they 
both were; second, as setting forth the various social and 
political theories of the hour, the fads of the theorists, the ideals 
of the pious, the hopes and plans of the more or less practical 
statesmen. The Jacobins were determined not to accept any 
Girondin constitution, whatever it might contain. They were 
surprised that the committee had been so prompt; marks of 
haste, they murmured, were numerous. How could a philos- 
opher conceive a design to offset national representation by an 
executive council? Federation lurked in the plan of territorial 
divisions, which could be used to dismember Paris and destroy 
the unity of its action. 

The military reverses of March, 1793, and the treason of 
Dumouriez afforded a pretext for procrastination. On resum- 
ing discussion the first subterfuge was a criticism on the extent 
of the suffrage, some supporting the idea of complete woman- 
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hood suffrage, others limiting it to spinsters. This and the 
question of territorial subdivisions furnished an opportunity for 
delay and quibbling. On the resumption a second time of 
serious debate, the Jacobins criticized the omission from the 
declaration of rights of all reference to the Supreme Being. 
This was done, they supposed, to exasperate Robespierre, who 
was a convinced deist. More serious was the question of 
property, declared by Condorcet's document to consist in the 
fact that every man can dispose at his choice of his goods, his 
capital, his income and his labor. In his great oratorical effort 
of April 24, 1 793 , Robespierre declared that private property, 
like liberty, was solely dependent on the law and limited by the 
rights of others. The speech is so elaborate a program of 
socialism that it has been the charter of French socialistic agi- 
tation ever since. Nay further, the deputy from Arras actually 
attacked the project of Condorcet as too timid in the matter of 
propagandism, and he outdid even Cloots in asseverating the 
universal brotherhood of all men and declaring war on all 
despots wherever they ruled. The fact is there was no truth 
nor sincerity in the Jacobins, whose mouthpiece Robespierre 
made himself for his own purposes. The party as a whole was 
just as atheistic as the Girondins, and when they came to power 
they repudiated feminism, socialism and propagandism. This 
last was for Robespierre only a weapon against Danton, whose 
foreign policy was sane and conciliatory. There was no differ- 
ence of opinion between the two parties except one: the 
Jacobins could not control the departments as the Girondins 
could, and the struggle between them was at bottom only a 
disgraceful duel of personal ambitions. The former went to 
those lengths as a matter of party tactics, solely to catch all the 
extremists of every shade as allies against Brissot and his 
friends. It is at first sight curious that initially both parties 
refused to provide for religious emancipation, but the reason is 
simple : taken together they were a minority of the nation and 
feared to yield so much liberty of worship to the Catholic clergy. 
By their success in procrastination the Jacobins infuriated all 
France beyond the walls of Paris, and the military disasters to 
the republican armies further exhibited the incapacity of the 
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Convention. After long incubation rebellion lifted its head in 
the most important centers of French life without the capital, 
and the revolutionary Paris commune exhibited its fierce con- 
tempt on June 2. Clearly nothing but a constitution and con- 
stitutional government would reunite the country. Again a 
committee was chosen to make one, and from it emerged, in 
the same dark and uncertain way as from the first, a paper 
which was, we know, written by the hand of Herault de Sey- 
chelles, which was adopted by the Convention and is known as 
the Constitution of the Year Three. It is merely an abridg- 
ment of Condorcet's paper and was made in six days. It con- 
tained, first, the declaration of rights and the articles rejecting 
cantonal municipalities which had already been adopted May 
29. Maintaining thus the existing conditions of territorial divis- 
ions, it rejected Condorcet's voting plan entirely, providing for 
the direct election only of deputies and municipal officers ; other 
officials were to be chosen by the primary and electoral as- 
semblies. The provision for one deputy to each 50,000 souls 
stood, but the legislature was to sit only one year. This body 
was to choose an executive council of twenty-four from a list of 
nominees selected by the electoral assemblies of the various 
departments, one name being sent in from each department. 
The paper rejects propagandism entirely and reiterates the 
policy of non-intervention which had been decreed on April 13, 
1793. Finally, for the regulation of military, naval and certain 
fiscal affairs, the legislature was empowered to promulgate de- 
crees which would be executed without reference to popular 
vote, as well as to enact laws which must be so referred. 
For instance, it could declare war and prosecute political sus- 
pects without control. It requires no great penetration to see 
that the mountain of radicalism had labored to bring forth a 
ridiculous mouse indeed. Herault's constitution is not as demo- 
cratic as that of Condorcet, nor does it really express a single 
one of the ideals so passionately proclaimed by the Jacobin 
skirmishers. But the party tactics of which it was the climax 
were masterly : the country had been convinced that the Giron- 
dins were theorists and that the democratic constitution which 
was at last adopted had been secured by the strenuous devotion 
of the Jacobins — practical, determined men. 
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The debate on the constitution lasted not quite thirteen days, 
so precipitate was the haste of the Convention to appease the 
departments. There are only two incidents in the discussion 
which have more than passing interest. In the minds of the 
plain common people, liberty of worship was the crucial point. 
The Convention at first refused any formal guarantee of this 
right, and therein exhibited its real feeling. Its refusal was 
justified, as some declared, because henceforth no Frenchman 
could worship aught else than liberty and equality ; as others 
felt, however, because meetings ostensibly for worship would be 
in reality assemblies of traitors. The boast of radical republi- 
cans, that the Convention was the only French representative 
body which seriously contemplated perfect religious liberty in 
the absolute divorce of church and state, has slight foundation in 
fact. Herault's paper neglected to mention religious liberty. 
His article on the rights of Frenchmen was first amended to 
read : " The constitution guarantees to all the French free in- 
struction, public assistance [for the needy], the right of petition, 
the right of meeting in popular assembly, the enjoyment of all 
the rights of man." Was liberty of worship one of these? 
Certainly, some would have said. In fact the Convention knew 
only the right to worship its own false gods as a right of man, 
so long as the man was French and under its control. Not 
daring, however, to maintain this position, on the second read- 
ing it inserted the right of religious liberty as one of the 
enumerated rights. The other characteristic incident is this. 
When article 121 was read, affirming that the French people 
" makes no peace with an enemy which occupies its territory," 
Mercier said: "Have you then made a treaty with victory?" 
Basire retorted : " No, but we have with death." There was 
thunderous applause. The clear instinct of the Convention was 
thus revealed. It already contemplated the Reign of Reason, 
and it was determined to be the saviour of France, should death 
and chaos be the only alternative. The work was completed 
on June 24, 1793. 

It is needless to say that this precious paper remains what it 
was when enacted, a curious and empty record of political 
chicanery. Its apologists have discovered why it was valueless : 
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it provided no representative of the central power in the legis- 
lature, and so would have been anarchic even in times of peace, 
much more in the throes of approaching civil and existing 
foreign warfare through which the nation was passing and to 
pass. This they admit was intentional ; but they claim that the 
paper nevertheless has genuine value as a democratic program 
for the future, intended to satisfy the departments and bring 
them into line for the existing crisis of national defence. 

In any case the country seemed appeased : the departments 
had their referendum ; they were guaranteed against the dicta- 
torship of Robespierre or of Danton by an executive committee 
of twenty-four; liberty of worship was written in the charter. 
Submitted to the voters, the constitution was adopted by a vote 
of eighteen hundred thousand to eleven thousand. The returns 
never were completed nor counted ; it is certain that the sub- 
merged and hidden millions did not vote ; but it is probable 
that the minority which was now held to constitute the nation 
was virtually unanimous in accepting the paper. It was pro- 
claimed on August 10, 1793. 

The Convention had completed its ostensible task, and it should 
have dispersed in order to permit a legitimate government to take 
up the task of reigning and ruling, of organizing and admin- 
istering, of legislating and negotiating. It had no such inten- 
tion, and there were pretexts in plenty to procrastinate until the 
time was ripe for the usurpation of power. Valenciennes had 
fallen; could untried men be trusted in such a crisis? Calumny 
was rife against the Convention ; it surely had a right to sit 
until its calumniators were answered. What a pretext ! but it 
was eagerly accepted. Finally, the Convention could not dis- 
band without enacting a civil code, an educational code and a 
constitutional code. These circumstances were all discovered 
within two days. That gave time for delegations and commit- 
tees to come up from the provinces and get their cue. On their 
return home Jacobin enthusiasm burst forth again with sus- 
picious ubiquity; and on August 28 the veil of pretext was 
lifted. The Convention instructed the Committee of Public 
Safety to report on the state of the nation, and on October 10, 
1793, it declared the provisional government of France to be 
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" revolutionary " until the end of the war. The departments 
were early alert to the fact that they had been gulled : the 
Girondin cities waxed furious and the Lyons insurrection had 
already inaugurated civil war. 

Where then is the claim that the Convention should be judged 
from its intentions? Such insinuating petitions are always sus- 
picious at the bar of history. This one has no slightest re- 
spectability. The Convention is more likely to be respected for 
what it did than for what it pretended to desire. To weigh the 
facts judicially and candidly, we must therefore retrace our 
steps and note the successive problems presented to it and the 
method it chose for their solution. 

When it entered upon the scene three shams had successively 
been exposed and shattered; a sham ecclesiasticism, a sham 
military establishment and a sham monarchy. The exposure 
of ecclesiasticism did not teach the men of the Convention any 
lessons of sense or wisdom. So ingrained and universal was the 
conception of oneness as the only possible relation of church 
and state, that, regarding patriotism as the only possible religion, 
they were fiercely determined to interpret the complete religious 
liberty they proposed to grant as liberty to substitute an ideal 
of country for an ideal of God. The persecution of ultramon- 
tane Roman Catholics raged with fury, and it was only for a 
time that either supporters of the civil constitution of the clergy 
or Protestants were tolerated in any form. There does not seem 
to be the slightest palliation of the policy regarding church and 
religion which the Convention followed until compelled by cir- 
cumstances to abandon it. In this it was reprobate to the core. 
It cannot be pleaded, even that the horrors of ultramontanism 
were mitigated ; on the contrary the bitterness and spite of its 
adherents were intensified. 

The sorry state of the French army the Convention remedied 
with masterly directness : not instantly, as Lafayette's fate might 
suggest, but after terrible reverses, by measures cogitated under 
defeat, formed in hours of discouragement and tested by noble 
persistency. 

The total army of invasion was about 8 1 ,000 strong, includ- 
ing 4500 emigrant French. These last, including Bouille, rep- 
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resented France as eager to have order restored from without ; 
the emigrant general predicted the easy fall of all fortresses, for 
he had their keys in his own pocket ; the march on Paris would 
be a pleasure excursion. Brunswick seems to have been utterly 
disenchanted when he found that town, country and military all 
were united in resistance and that he was embarked on a war of 
conquest. As has been related, Longwy and Verdun both fell 
an easy prey, but not without a show of resistance, and the 
commandant of the latter fortress attested his consciousness of 
dishonor by committing suicide. When it was known in Paris 
on September 2, 1793, that Verdun must fall, it was felt that 
the machinations of the court advisers revealed in the seizure of 
the king's papers had succeeded, and that Paris was doomed 
unless purged from all traitors. The conspiracy, it was now 
felt, had been first revealed when the garrison of the Tuileries, 
after making a show of kindly feelings for the commune, had 
received its advance with bullets instead of embraces. 

Danton had used great diligence and skill to secure the neu- 
trality of both Great Britain and Prussia. An English alliance 
was the pivot of his policy, and Talleyrand worked faithfully to 
secure it. To Prussia, Denmark and Sweden similar proposals 
were made, and it was even hoped that the Empire might be 
kept neutral for a time. In case of civil anarchy Danton could 
have nothing to offer, and he saw no other means of repressing 
intestine disorders than to maintain a united front for defensive 
war at any cost, however horrible the form and method of re- 
prisal on rebellious Frenchmen. The Legislative Assembly de- 
creed a court martial, and the commune placarded the Paris 
streets with threats of vengeance. By domiciliary visits great 
numbers of suspects were arrested, and, the jails being gorged, 
the court martial began its work. But it was too lenient for the 
radicals, condemning to death only 20 of the 64 summoned to 
its bar. When Longwy fell the commune began to show im- 
patience, and the provisional executive council wished to with- 
draw to Blois, taking both the king and his treasure with them. 
They feared the dictatorship of the commune. Not so Danton, 
who preferred even this, with the appearance of union, to evi- 
dent panic. It was he who instigated domiciliary inquisition by 
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the commune. The feeble Assembly endured this disgrace 
until the 29th, when it deposed the commune. On the 31st the 
latter feigned surrender and appeared before the Assembly to 
plead its cause. On September 2 the new elections were or- 
dered, but under the influence of the news from Verdun and in 
reality to reenforce the commune. Simultaneously the culprit 
radicals summoned Paris to arms. Marat printed the call for 
blood and demanded the execution of all the prisoners. The 
commune received him with open arms and gave him a place 
on its vigilance committee. Thus emboldened, the wild journ- 
alist issued orders of arrest for Roland, Brissot and thirty sus- 
pected deputies. 

Thereupon the same madness seized the crowds as had over- 
powered them three weeks earlier. Danton rushed to the city 
hall and saved Roland ; but he could not do more, whatever his 
intention may have been; already fury was abroad. "The 
country is in danger " was written in large letters on the city 
hall, and the common cry was : Our worst enemies are not at 
Verdun but here in the jails. It was from the radical ward of 
Poissoniere, far eastward, that before midday the order to kill 
all prisoners went forth ; others quickly followed the example. 
The butchery began at two ; it was simply slaughter at the 
Carmes, but at the Abbaye and the Force mock tribunals were 
formed and sat in ghastly derision of justice to condemn the 
innocent who were led before them. The orgy lasted four 
days, and the vigilance committee of the commune hired relays 
of assassins to keep the shambles in continuous operation. 
Shocked by its own crimes, the commune appointed committees 
to check the carnage; frightened and half-hearted, they had no 
success whatever, except that at the Temple they saved the 
king from present execution for his even more dreadful coming 
fate. The provisional executive committee of the Legislative 
Assembly did not pay the slightest attention to the welter of 
murder all about, but sat discussing military measures. The 
Assembly itself denounced the murders in vigorous language, 
but did nothing. Roland spoke at first of the " righteous in- 
dignation of the people " ; but, horrified by the growing ex- 
cesses, on the 4th he ordered Santerre, the commander of the 
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national guard, to assemble his forces and protect both persons 
and property. The officer, whether truthfully or not, declared 
that he had already given special orders to the same effect but 
that not a man would obey. 

No favor to the accomplices of Brunswick — this appears to 
have been the thought which kept the decent folk of Paris in 
sullen apathy. By the sixth about a thousand persons had 
perished and blood ceased to flow. Marat's many efforts to 
rouse the provincial capitals to like outrages failed, except in 
Versailles, where about fifty persons were foully murdered. 
This was the earliest carnival of blood, a savage outrage which 
Danton and all his followers sooner or later denounced and dis- 
avowed. But it was he who accepted the dictatorship of the 
commune ; it was the commune which ordered the committee of 
vigilance ; and it was this foul monster which gave Marat the 
free course he enjoyed. No one was ever punished for these 
crimes, and familiarity with them led to a thousand others only 
less reprehensible. It remained for the Jacobin club, when red 
rage was the fashion of the hour, to see in August 10 a day of 
deliverance and in these September days the confirmation of 
that Revolution in which the new republic was born, and thus to 
glory in both these abominable revels of crime. 

Of all the bloody stains left by the Revolution, this one sank 
deepest into the texture of European society, and while time 
lasts the spot will never out. We may imagine how the news 
affected the world beyond the frontiers. Under its influence 
Brunswick renewed on the 5th his march for Paris, not alto- 
gether for conquest now, but with an added humanitarian pur- 
pose — to avenge the slaughtered innocents. The sense of 
outrage, disgust and hot disdain throughout Europe was only 
heightened by his defeat at Valmy. Dumouriez had sanctioned 
the events of August 10, and was the French general-in-chief. 
Noting his adversary's intention to gain Chalons by way of the 
pass of Islettes, he determined that Dillon with the army of 
Sedan and Kellermann with that of Metz should ward off the 
Prussians, while he with the army of Valenciennes should make 
a feint against the Austrian Netherlands, now ripe for revolu- 
tion, in order to draw off the emperor's troops for the defense 
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of his dominions in the Low Countries. But Paris saw itself 
uncovered by this strategic plan, and the minister of war ordered 
a concentration on the hill passes between Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne, including of course the Islettes. Brunswick was quick to 
seize the situation and began a flank movement, before which 
Dumouriez skilfully retreated, and thus, in spite of the defeat of 
a division numbering 10,000, the latter succeeded in securing a 
position on his enemy's rear. Thereby he severed the Prussian 
line of communication with the base of supplies. On September 
19 Beurnonville and Kellermann reached Dumouriez, and on the 
20th Brunswick turned to fight. In the one brief cannonade at 
Valmy he was completely routed, as has been noted in another 
connection. 

These then were the circumstances in which the Convention 
found itself when assembled to deal with the derelict of a sham 
monarchy and to create in its stead a republican form of govern- 
ment. We have seen what it proposed to do and how it ex- 
pressed its ideals. Let us examine its conduct up to this point, 
and, in order to keep the connection, let us recapitulate briefly. 
It had organized on September 20, 1792, in the Tuileries, amid 
the desolations, scarcely repaired, of August 10, and had chosen 
Petion for president, with Condorcet, Brissot, Lasource, Vergni- 
aud, Camus and Rabaud for secretaries. Outwardly, at least, 
the Girondins were still in the ascendant. Next day the dele- 
gates moved to the riding-school, now vacated by the Legisla- 
tive, and there they continued to sit until May 10, 1793, when 
the convention returned to the Tuileries, to meet there regularly 
until its dispersal. On September 21 it passed a number of 
resolutions intended to reassure the country as to a constitution 
and to guarantee the safety of persons and property. Possibly 
it might have adjourned for the day without further action, so 
calm apparently was its temper, had not the fiery Collot d'Her- 
bois, expressing the general thought, suddenly called for a 
definite resolution abolishing royalty, according to the formu- 
lated demand of the electoral assembly of Paris over which he 
had presided. It was unanimously declared that " royalty " was 
abolished in France. The word " republic " was not uttered in 
this meeting ; but that afternoon the crowd on the streets, hear- 
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ing what the Convention had done, shouted " Hurrah for the 
republic !" and in the evening session the representatives of two 
Paris wards appeared to swear allegiance to the republic. It 
was only next day that the rather sneaking resolution was taken 
to adopt and complete the idea of a new calendar, which had so 
recently been sprung on the defunct Legislative, by dating the 
official acts of the Convention from the first year of the republic. 
This was an act of resignation, and it mirrored the temper of the 
nation, which likewise gradually resigned itself to the word and 
was only fired to enthusiasm for the thing itself by the military 
victories won under the banner of the republic. 

Parallel to the constitutional struggles we have outlined, there 
began at once the embittered party strife which determined the 
actions of the Convention. Danton was discredited : in part by 
his surrender to the Paris commune and its dreadful conse- 
quences, in part by his noble efforts to concentrate in one party 
all the efficiency of France, in part by the suspicion that with 
Robespierre and Marat he contemplated a triumvirate dictator- 
ship. On September 29 the Convention declared that its mem- 
bers could no longer be ministers, and then replaced Danton 
by Garat on the executive council. Assigned then to the com- 
mittee on the constitution, the discredited minister soon left for 
Belgium to pursue his foreign policy from a point of vantage. 
In this way the Girondins secured complete control of the 
executive council, and the brief reign of Mme. Roland began. 
Her influence over that body by means of her husband was 
absolute, and by her friends Buzot and Barbaroux she swayed 
the Convention as well as the council. She detested Danton 
and completed the rupture between the factions. Condorcet 
and Vergniaud alone saw the danger of a divided front in the 
face of an irreconcilable foe, but, while both repelled the fas- 
cinations of a noble but headstrong mind, they were themselves 
as idealistic and impracticable as she was. The ruling party 
exaggerated greatly the prestige it had gained by the declara- 
tion of war and the retreat of the Prussians after Valmy. Its 
first effort was to secure an ally in the Paris commune. The 
revolutionary commune was accordingly replaced by means of 
new elections. When it assembled on December 2, 1792, the 
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Girondins found to their dismay that the new body was more 
radical than the old. Robespierre carefully balanced his chances 
and drew upon himself the fierce invective of his enemies, but 
they could neither prove their charges nor answer his smooth 
dialectic. He could afford to wait. 

Much credit is claimed for the Convention because of its de- 
liberation in bringing the sometime king to trial : by its defenders 
its cautious and painstaking procedure in the preparation of an 
indictment is considered a proof of its judicial temper. This 
contention is worthless. We have shown the agonies of doubt 
and suspicion into which it was thrown at the very outset. The 
peasant farmers were alert to its uncertain position regarding 
property in land, the pious ultramontanes were exasperated by 
its well-known attitude in religion, the political theorists were 
uneasy about its probable assumption of sovereign power, and 
personal rancors were so rife that every member suspected his 
fellows in turn. But above all, the parties were manceuvering 
for position and fencing for time. Neither assumed the re- 
sponsibility for proclaiming a republic, each desired that the 
other should dispose of the troublesome problem propounded 
by the prisoners in the Temple, on the solution of which hung 
the vital questions of foreign policy. The clubs, the wards and 
the commune of Paris were all clamorous for haste, but they 
had nothing at stake ; the Convention leaders did not yield to 
their attempted compulsion. The first official step was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to report on the papers found in the 
Tuileries. Its conclusions were not presented until November 6. 
A lively debate ensued as to whether the person of the king 
were not really inviolable under the constitution of 1791 . The 
affirmative found a few able supporters. On the other hand, 
St. Just and Robespierre declared that Louis XVI was neither a 
king nor a citizen, but an enemy to be destroyed without the 
form of trial. It was at this instant that the famous iron cup- 
board or safe was opened and its contents examined. Those 
papers showed conclusively what had so far been unknown: 
that the king had been throughout a hater of reform, a double- 
faced hypocrite in botn politics and religion, and, what France 
considered his most heinous crime, a fomenter of foreign plots. 
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The outburst of public fury was irresistible, and the Convention 
declared itself to be a court and Louis to be a criminal. It 
promptly ordered the preparation of an indictment by a com- 
mittee. The formal impeachment was read by Robert Lindet 
on December 10. Next day, December n, 1792, the indict- 
ment was read by Barbaroux. This last consisted of thirty- 
three questions to be answered by Louis Capet " in explanation 
of his attitude to ' the Revolution.' " 

What could a hopeless, helpless prisoner do? The commune 
was his jailer: the Convention was a safer tribunal than the 
Paris proletarians. He acknowledged the competency of the 
court and appeared that very day to plead. The plea left a 
most unfavorable impression on his judges, for it was a general 
denial of the implicit charges. To some questions he replied 
with a categorical negative, to others with a plea of forgetful- 
ness ; the incriminating papers he had never seen ; and for his 
general defense he pleaded the provisions of the constitution. 
To his request for Tronchet, Malesherbes and de Seze as 
counsel, the Convention gave a hearty assent and allowed ten 
days for preparation. Technically the king's course was ab- 
solutely correct, and in the assurance of that fact he preserved 
a demeanor which was dignified and regal. But yet he 
received no pity and no consideration, as he called for none. 
If he were assured of his entire and perfect innocence at the 
bar of his own conscience, his assurance must have been de- 
duced from the impressions of a casuistry which beclouds the 
truth. History could have respected him had he abdicated long 
before, or had he now renounced the Revolution and denounced 
its supporters. No man ever had a finer array of jurists for his 
counsel; but either their judgment was faulty or their case was 
desperate, for their spokesman de Seze, in his splendid argument 
of December 26, confined himself entirely to a plea for the 
inviolability of the king's person. It was a confession of 
" guilty " to the substance of the indictment. 

There ensued several days of general discussion as to whether 
the sentence when pronounced should be referred to popular 
vote, as the Girondin leaders desired, in order to evade re- 
sponsibility. The decision, however, was negative. On Janu- 
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ary 15, 1793, the vote on the guilt of Louis was taken. With 
almost no dissent the Convention declared that he had con- 
spired against the public liberty and had threatened the safety 
of the state. By 424 negative and 283 affirmative votes it re- 
jected the idea of a popular appeal. To the question of what 
should be the penalty, 387 votes pronounced for death without 
reserve, and 334 for imprisonment or death conditionally. 
This was January 17, 1793. The prisoner, with Stoic firmness 
but with despair in his soul, found strength to appeal from the 
Convention to the nation. In vain. The Girondins pleaded for 
suspension of action lest all Europe should by a precipitate de- 
fiance be aroused to inveterate hostility. To no effect. The 
Girondin leaders mustered 310 supporters but there were 380 
opposing voices. On January 2 1 Louis Capet was guillotined. 
If he really were a traitor, the usage of the times might condone 
the act. Our days have almost erased treason from the list of 
crimes ; where courts yet take cognizance thereof, their sentences 
are pretexts for the exercise of executive mercy ; but neither 
pity nor mercy were the salient features of life at the close of 
the eighteenth century. Royalists thought the Convention mad 
and its procedure murder. The foremost men of the nation 
which led the van of progress were sure of their ground and 
sure that their sentence was just : they differed only as to the 
expediency of its execution. 

For the searcher after values in conduct it is a very helpful 
fact to note that, during the trial of the king, the gulf between 
Girondins and Jacobins was widened from hour to hour by their 
childish efforts to evade responsibility, while all the time they 
were hurling at each other the name of royalist as an insult. 
They were hard pushed because, with the exception of Rabaud 
and Condorcet, who were opposed on principle to capital pun- 
ishment, all Girondins of note wanted Louis executed sooner or 
later. Their effort to reconstruct the commune had all the air 
of a plan to purge the Convention of the Paris radicals, and 
they voted to refer the sentence of death in order to counter- 
act the effect of their failure, probably not from a merciful 
impulse at all. Buzot moved to banish the Jacobin Egalite, 
suspected of being a monarchist; the Mountain retorted by 
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factious and noisy denunciation of a sympathetic circular sent 
to Louis on the eve of August 10 and alleged to have been 
found among his papers. It had been signed by Gensonne, 
Vergniaud and Guadet. Only once throughout those solemn 
days were the deputies really harmonious; that was when, 
without any protest, they denounced as worthy of death any 
man who should attack the sovereignty of the people. That 
would be criminal. Neither party could endure the suspicion 
of royalism, neither could as yet quite face the responsibility 
for arraying the civilized world against France by the assassina- 
tion of one still considered throughout Europe as an inviolable, 
divine-right king. They emerged from what, in view of their 
conduct, must be pronounced a procedure violating the public 
conscience, both alike besmirched with their own desperate 
insincerity and both for that very reason embittered one against 
the other as never before. 

W. M. Sloane. 



